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of connexion, of birth . . . and everyone knows
the anecdote of the professor of chemistry who,
eulogising Boyle, said: * He was a great man;
he was rather of chemistry and brother to the
Earl of Cork/1"

Not surprisingly, inasmuch as familiarity with rank
and wealth and the power to reproduce the manners
of a monied aristocracy had become the ideal of the
majority of the English middle class, the conditions
of the poor were hardly Studied at all. In this respedt
matters have changed with a vengeance; and to the
efforts of Bulwer among other Radical propagandists
muSt the change be in part attributed.* But in
those more general aspedts of social life, where national
character and not legislation is the dominant power,
matters are Still very much as they were a century ago.
The English working-folk have neither aptitude nor
opportunity for simple and natural self-entertainment,
as have their counterparts in France and Germany,
To quote from Bulwer once again:

" Their attempts at social intercourse and
jollification are discouraged as indolence and
disorder. Snobbery takes a share in this irra-
tional State of affairs. ... In France shopkeepers

mix in feStivity with the peasantry; the ' aris-
tocratic ' spirit would forbid this condescension
in England."

1  This tribute is elsewhere recorded as an actual epitaph.

2  His attack on the aristocratic bias of the English constitution was
an application of the ideas of James Mill, especially those expressed
in a long essay entitled Men and things in 1623 in the first number of
the WeHminSter Review (Jan. 1824); and there is no doubt that when
James Mill's son wrote in his Autobiography that England and the
English was " a work at that time greatly in advance of the public
mind," he was thinking principally of Bulwer's plea for a more
democratic ftate.